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would be different". These notes would not be out of 
place in an elementary book, but are certainly so here. 
To sum up, this edition is invaluable for teachers and 
for advanced students of Caesar, but it is over the 
heads of younger children. It is to be hoped that it will 
lead to the study of Caesar in graduate courses and thus 
do something to rescue a great author from a neglect 
which speaks but ill for our university instruction. The 
words that Mr. Holmes quotes from a letter of Momm- 
sen to Meusel in 1894 should be pondered by all: 

The noble work deserves all the labour that can be 
spent upon it. The enormous difference between the 
Commentaries and everything else that is called Roman 
History cannot be adequately realized. 

Teachers College. GONZALEZ LoDGE. 



by adding a subject-index under which could have 
been grouped the most important references to such 
topics as the senate, the consul, and the comitia, and 
by numbering the lines on the page. But the main 
thing is to have a convenient collection of representa- 
tive passages, and this the editor has given us. 
Princeton University. Frank Frost Abbott. 



Latin Selections. By Albert A. Howard. Boston: 

Ginn and Company (1915). Pp. vi-|- 113. 

Such collections as this have been current in France 
for several years, but, so far as the reviewer knows, 
this is the first work of its kind to be published in this 
countrj'. As its full title indicates, the work is in- 
tended to illustrate public life in the Roman Common- 
wealth in the time of Cicero. The fact that the editor 
has focused our attention on the time of Cicero does 
not lead to the exclusion of authors of a later period 
when their statements apply to conditions in Cicero's 
day. Indeed, extracts from the time of Varro to that 
of the Digests are included, but naturally, in view of 
the purpose of the editor, almost no material from 
epigraphical sources finds a place here. 

Livy's Preface, with which the book opens, makes 
an admirable introduction to selections dealing with 
the origin of law and the several kinds of law, the 
magistracies, political parties, popular assemblies, 
the senate, municipal affairs, edicts, and the definitions 
of Paulus and Festus. 

Something more might have been given to advantage 
on judicial procedure and on the practical working 
of the machinery of government. For instance, 
we have always found students much interested in 
such accounts as Cicero and Pliny give us in their 
Letters of a stormy meeting of the comitia, of the trial 
of Clodius, of his running debate with Cicero in the 
senate, and of the result of the introduction of secret 
balloting in the senate. 

In all there are some sixty extracts, chosen with 
excellent judgment. They range from the discourse 
of Gains on the ius civile el naturale to Caesar's story 
of the meetings of the senate during the first weeks of 
49 B. C. 

The reviewer approves in the main the editor's 
decision to omit all explanatory notes, but he fears 
that e\-en the advanced student and some teachers 
will find difficulty with such technical terms as maieslas, 
de dolo malo, kalumnia, nexum, or with such archaic 
forms as endo or moeris. The book would have been 
made more useful by explaining a few of these words, 



AN ORIGINAL LATIN PLAY 

Pan Soter, an up-to-the-minute Latin comedy, 
written by George Dwight Kellogg, Professor of Latin 
at Union College, was acted by the Union College 
Classical Club on Tuesday evening. May 25. The plan 
and scope of the play are sufficiently set forth in its 
prologue, as follows: 

Poeta permodestus est qui fabulam 

surripuit hanc Terentianis fabulis; 

nam ChiUologus existimavit gratius 

surripere ei sententias quam plurimas 

quam de suo duriusculas exoudere; 

vinum vetustum praestabit vino novo 

sonantque gravius verba antiqua recentibus. 

Nunc, ne quis erret vestrum, paucis in vianj 

deducam, si quidem operam dare promittitis. 

Cum verba sint surrepta, res erit tamen 

recentioris temporis, huius et oppidi. 

Adulescens quidamst qui in hisce habitat aedibus, 

summo loco prognatus, et parentibus 

fato bono beatus opulentissimis. 

Is hoc die est tristissimus, quoniam cupit 

saltare festo cum suis aequalibus; 

sed propter eius non soluta debita 

a creditoribus coactus hie latet. 

Deinde, quoniam feriis abutitur, 

ludi magistri, qui regunt collegium, 

eum vetant exire campi finibus, 

iubentque noctes et dies operam dare 

libris Latinis una et Graecis fabulis. . 

Hac vespera conabitur fallaciis 

et vultures et philosophos deludere. 

Graece vocatur PAN SOTER comoedia, 

quia Pan magistros Panico metu ferit 

(informe monstrum horrendum ingens cui lumina 

adempta); Pan servabit hunc Aristium 

Fuscum, fidelis Cerberus domini domus, 

et vultures fugans et philosophos simul. 

Hie Fuscus adulescens est ille prodigus; 

hie habitat una cum sodalibus suis 

palatio in fraternitatis De-Be-0. 

Nunc est tacendum, adeste cum silentio! 

The scene is Foster Brown's room in the I. O. U. 
fraternity house ("Actio fit in Aristii Fusci cubiculo 
apud fraternitatem quae Iota Omega Upsilon appella- 
tur"). The mirror is held up to student nature. 
Episode, talk, song, and dance are according to the 
latest patterns. Pan does as nominated in the pro- 
logue; creditors and faculty are routed; Fuscus goes to 
the Junior Prom. 

The daring and adroitness of Professor Kellogg's 
renderings of campus slang and jargon into iambic 
trimeter were much admired. Refrains from Terence 
and Horace were charming. Familiar lyrics tickled 
attentive ears — this one, for instance, sung to the banjo 
by Dama, the black man of the I. O. U. house: 



